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NECROLOGY. 

Lewis R. Packard, 

Hillhouse Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in Yale College, 
died at his home, in New Haven, Sunday morning, October 26, 1884. 

He was born in Philadelphia, August 22, 1836 ; son of Frederick A. Packard, 
Esq., who was prominent in all manner of good works in that city from 1829 
to his death in 1867. 

On his father's side, he was connected with Professors Alpheus S. Packard, of 
Bowdoin, A. S. Packard, of Brown, and W. A. Packard, of Princeton, and 
with the Quincys. Through his mother, he was connected with the Hookers, 
Dwights, and Whitneys. He studied at Northampton during the academic 
year, 1851-52. He entered Yale College in the fall of 1852, and graduated 
with distinction four years later. He pursued graduate studies for a year in 
New Haven, and during 1857-58 in Berlin. He served as tutor at Yale from 
1859 to 1863, when he was appointed assistant professor of Greek. Meanwhile 
he was interested, also, in the study of theology ; and preached occasionally 
as long as his health permitted. In 1866 he was made Hillhouse professor of 
Greek. He spent the winter of 1866-67 in Athens. He married, December 
29. 1870, Miss Harriet M. Storrs, daughter of the Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs of 
Brooklyn. They have one child, a daughter. 

He sailed for Europe in June, 1883, to succeed Professor Goodwin as 
director of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, but was taken 
ill on the journey, and again soon after reaching Athens ; so that this year 
abroad was one of disappointment and suffering. He returned to this country 
at the close of last June ; and spent the summer, first among the Catskills, 
then at Shelter Island, and later at Princeton, Mass. He was brought to New 
Haven on September 25. On the Monday before his death he enjoyed an 
hour's drive and slept quietly after it ; but on the next day he was again worse, 
and failed rapidly until the end of the bravely-fought battle came. His 
funeral was attended in the College Chapel, on Tuesday, October 28. 
Addresses were made by President Porter and Professor Dwight. Prayer was 
offered by ex- President Woolsey. The remains were interred at Greenwood. 

Professor Packard never wrote a book. Ill health prevented his perfecting 
and publishing works which would have honored the scholarship of the 
country. He published, in 1880, a polished translation of Bonitz's tract on the 
Homeric poems. He contributed to the New Englander the following papers : 
Lord Derby and Professor Arnold on Homer, 1866; Observations on the 
Modern Greeks, 1867; On the Pronunciation of Greek, 1871; Grote and 
Curtius, 1875; Christian Classics, 1876; Review of President Seelye's Inau- 
gural Address on the Relations of Learning and Religion; Schliemann's 
Explorations, 1878. He wrote for the New Englander also, as well as for the 
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Nation, a large number of book-notices, which were always interesting and 
pointed. He published in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1866, an article on BrUcke's 
Physiology of Speech. 

Several papers by him are printed in the Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association: On Some Points in the Life of Thucydides, 1873; On a 
Passage in Homer's Odyssey (k 81-6), 1874 ; On Grote's Theory of the Structure 
of the Iliad, 1876; Notes on Certain Passages in the Phaedo and Gorgias of 
Plato, 1877 ; The Beginning of a Written Literature in Greece, 1 880. His address 
before the Philological Association, when he presided over it, in 1881, on the 
Morality and Religion of the Greeks, was admirable in its method of research and 
form of presentation. The first number of the American Journal of Philo- 
logy contained a review, by him, of Geddes's Problem of the Homeric Poems. 
Several years ago, he printed, for the use of his classes, notes on the first 
twelve books of Homer's Odyssey. He began an edition of the first six books 
of the Odyssey, based upon the work of Ameis-Hentze, for the College Series 
of Greek authors, of which he and Professor J. W. White were the editors in 
chief. The first book of the Odyssey for this edition is in type ; but Professor 
Packard did not have time to complete the work. His varied learning, 
exquisite literary taste, good judgment, and eye quick to detect every error, 
would have made his influence in this series, a stimulus and a lesson to all 
who had to do with it. 

Since the death of Professor Hadley, in 1872, Professor Packard has been 
occupied principally with advanced instruction, with optional classes and 
graduates. His standard of excellence was high for the student, as it was for 
himself. He was satisfied with no halfway mastery of a subject. He would 
accept no heedless, unreasoning pretence of scholarship ; he had no mercy for 
the student who would pretend to know what he did not know, hiding his 
ignorance, rather than confessing it that he might be taught. His teaching 
was in the highest degree stimulating to docile minds. His mind was as classic, 
as beautifully clear-cut, as his face. He delighted in the most exact study of 
details, but strove never to allow the microscopic examination of minutiae to 
obscure the view of each work of literature as an entirety, a work of art. He 
enjoyed the study of the Greek language, but enjoyed still more the study of 
the Greek literature. He had announced for the next term a course in which 
the principal parts of the Iliad were to be read rapidly, simply as literature. 
He had previously conducted similar courses with eminent success. 

The range of works which he had taught was very wide. He taught, again 
and again, all the plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles, and the odes of Pindar. 
Of prose authors he enjoyed especially Plato and Thucydides, although he had 
read with his classes extensively in the orators. He had announced, for this 
year, a course on the Phaedo of Plato for the first term, and the Republic for 
the last two terms. Of the Republic he was especially fond, and had made 
extensive preparations for an edition of it, which was to be the great work of 
his life. He had lectured also, on Aristotle's Poetics, and had prepared with 
care a translation of most of it. His MSS have not been examined. Some of 
his college lectures have been rewritten and revised so carefully that it is hoped 
that they are in a state to publish. His modest reserve never asserted his 
ready stores of learning. He had an almost Socratic irony, in assuming no 
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special acquaintance with a subject, until the time came for a distinct statement 
of facts and principles, or until chance brought out what he had done and knew. 
His constant companions were filled with ever-growing admiration for his 
attainments, as well as for his powers. 

A few weeks before his marriage, in 1870, it was found that his lungs were 
seriously diseased. Since that time, he has struggled heroically against divers 
terrible diseases, continuing manfully his studies and teaching under the 
burden of weakness and pain. He spent two winters at the South, but in the 
other years he continued his college duties, except when prevented by pros- 
trating illness. He did not suffer himself to be discouraged. He never 
desired an invalid's privileges or immunities. He denied himself many 
pleasures in order to save his strength, but insisted on regarding himself as a 
well man when work was concerned. He was ready for lecture, recitation, or 
any other college work, when most men in his condition would have made 
themselves as comfortable as possible at home. His indomitable will kept 
him not only alive but actively useful, long after physicians had thought that 
his work must cease. His mind was so scholarly by nature, and so well 
trained, that even when weak and suffering he accomplished more than most 
well men. 

He was greatly interested from the first, in the plan for the establishment 
of the School of Classical Studies at Athens. His own life there had taught 
him the value of life in Greece to an American student, and the untold advan- 
tage to the student of such a school. His life in Greece, and acquaintance 
with the language, the land, and the people, his accurate and broad scholarship, 
his grace in meeting and attracting strangers, — all fitted him to conduct the 
school with success. He accepted the appointment with a diffidence which 
sprung largely from his uncertain health. But it was hoped that the winter 
in a milder climate, the relief from college duties, and the enjoyments of a 
sojourn in Greece would benefit his health and perhaps check the progress of 
the disease which was settled upon him. He reached Athens early in October, 
1883, but in little more than a week was stricken down with what, at first, was 
thought to be a low malarial fever, but which proved to be the advance of his 
disease. His winter was too sad to contemplate. He was in suffering, part 
of the time at the point of death and expecting to die in a foreign land, far 
from all friends but his wife and daughter, for whom he dreaded the long, 
lonely journey to this country. All his hopes of study and investigation were 
crushed. He had prepared himself to examine critically certain vexed 
questions ; but so far as work was concerned, he might as well have been at 
home. Excavations were conducted almost under his very windows, but he 
could not inspect them. He dwelt under the shadow of the temple of Zeus 
Olympius, but until near the time of his departure from Athens he could not 
revisit the Acropolis nor drive to the nearest points of interest. But he 
regained part of his strength in the spring, and was full of hope and courage 
as he sailed for home. He was disappointed in not gaining so rapidly as he 
had hoped, but laid his plans and made his preparations for this year's work. 
It was not until about September 1 that he definitely renounced the thought of 
teaching this fall. On his return to New Haven, his eye was so clear and 
steady, — as steady as that of Socrates, — the grasp of his hand was so firm and 
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warm, his interest in all college and philological matters was so great, that it 
was difficult to believe that his life here was so near its close. He read with 
eager interest Archer-Hind's Phaedo and Professor Allen's revision of Had- 
ley's Grammar, and discussed with relish the last German philological 
publications. 

His classmates in college envied his power of doing his work admirably, and 
then casting aside care from his mind, when he entered upon recreation. It 
was some such happy faculty as this, which preserved, in an unusual degree, 
his youthfulness and buoyancy of spirit, manner, and face. He retained to 
the last a most charming vein of humor, always subtle, refined, and graceful : 
few men could be so severe in their satire, but his wit was generally kindly. 
His nature was most affectionate. He loved and was loved very warmly. 

We may well sorrow at our loss in the death of such a high-minded man, 
such a brilliant and well-equipped philologist, such a loving friend. 

T. D. S. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Austin, Texas, Nov. 17, 1884. 
Sir : — As the space necessary for a reply to Prof. C. D. Morris's review of 
my Observations sur Thucydide III (Melanges Graux) would be entirely out of 
proportion to the importance of the subject, I must beg that those who have 
read his review, and take any interest in the questions in dispute, will be kind 
enough to read my article in the Melanges Graux, and especially to observe to 
what extent the reviewer has misunderstood and overlooked arguments. I 
hope, in the course of time, to publish, in separate form, an essay on Thucy- 
dides, in which, among other things, Prof. Morris's views will be duly con- 
sidered. 

M. W. Humphreys. 



